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ABSTRACT 

To explore the quality of the basic course in speech 
communication it is useful to examine the role of graduate teaching 
assistants (GTA) and undergraduate teaching assistants (UTA). The 
first goal was to search the literature for information concerning 
the use (or lack thereof) of GTAs and UTAs and to explore the 
potential benefits and drawbacks to their use iu the basic course in 
speech communication. The second goal was to propose a model using 
GTAs and UTAs to ma x imize the effectiveness of instruction in the 
basic course. Cost-effective instruction, efficient use of faculty 
time, more personalized instruction, benefits to the students, 
increase in depcurtment majors/minors, and persohcG. anS career growth 
for the GTAs and UTAs all make the use of GTAs and UTAs desirable in 
the basic course. An extensive use of both GTAs and UTAs was not 
found ^through the literature review. Some of the benefit 15 of the 
proposed model, based on the Personalized System of Instruction (PSI) 
model, included being cost-effective, increasing the involvement of 
the faculty and administrators, and having a systematic iitructure to 
:help insure that change would not adversely affect the quality of the 
basic course. Research has shown that this model has helped integrate 
GTAs, UTAs, and interns into basic courses and suggests that the 
students are learning more and are more satisfied with this 
integration. (Forty-two references are appended.) (MS) 
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Integrating the Graduate, Undergraduate and Education Curricula: Training 
Qualified Staff for the Basic Course 



improving the quality of the basic course in speech communication 
has remained a concern for the field for many years. Long ago White 
reminded us that concem regarding the objectives and nature of the first 
course in speech "antedates the formation in November, 1914, of the 
Natipnai Association of Academic Teachers of Public Speaking, and since 
that time has been a perennial subject for articles in our journals and 
papers at regional and national meetings" (White, Mlnnjck, Van Dusen & 
Lewis, 1954. p. 163). The same concern is alive and well today. Research 
has shown ciear!y that the health of departments and even the field as a 
whole is dependent on keeplrig the basic course a quality offering (Gibson 
& Hanria, 1986). It. would be reasonable to believe that, as society 
changes, the need for changes to take place in the basic course to keep it a 
meaningful and effective offering is there. Howe/er. there is reason to 
believe that any real changes In the basic course come slowly, if at all 
(Gray, 1984; Trank, 1985). Trank (1985) states this opinion clearly: 
"Some programs will continue to experiment with innovative approaches, 
with different emphases and content, and with alternate delivery systems. 
But for most of the colleges and universities which offer a basic coutse, it 
will continue to be, in spite of a lack of meaningful supportive data and in 
the face of legitimate criticism, business as usual" (p. 87). 

The purpose of this research was to look at one aspect of the basic 
course In speech communrcatlon at universities granting graduate degrees 
in this tiekJ that seems to be responding to this needed change: the use of 
graduate (GTA) and undergraduate (UTA) teaching assistants as 
instructors/facilitators in the basic course: The first goal was to search 
the literature for information concerning the use (or lack thereof) of GTAs 
and UTAs and to explore the potential benefits and drawbacks to their use 
in the basic course in speech communication; The second goal was to 
propose a model using GTAs and UTAs to maximize the effectiveness of 
instruction in the basic course. 



Graduate Teacliing Assistants and Undergraduate Teaching Assistants 
The Use of Graduate Teaching Assistants 

The use of GTAs as Instructors in the basic course in speech 
communication Is widespread. Gibson, Hanna and Huddleston (1985), in the 
latest national survey of colleges and universities sponsored by the 
Speech Communication Association, found that GTAs account for 18% of 
the Instruction In the basic course. Since this survey Included many 
Institutions with no graduate programs, the percentage of sections of the 
basic course taught by graduate students at Institutions offering graduate 
degrees would be much higher. This rnd other research Indicates that 
GTAs have become an Indispensable part of the instructional program for 
many colleges and universities (Jackson & Simpson, 1983; Staton-Splcer & 
Nyqulst, 1979; Carroll, 1980). The use of GTAs provides many benefits to 
the departments, the basic course students, and the GTAs. 

For the department, the use of GTAs adds flexibility to meet 
departmental needs. Teaching assistants provide valuable services both 
as supporting staff am js primary instructors. The role of the GTA may be 
as jimited as that of a paper grader or as broad as that of a part-time 
faculty" (Jackson, 1985, p. 288). In many departments In our field, GTAs 
are used as the primary Instructor of one or more sections of the basic 
course (DeBoer, 1979; Jackson & Simpson, 1983). This provides an 
Inexpensive and needed work force (Jackson, 1985). More sections of the 
basic course can be offered with the same financial base since GTAs are 
paid less than part-time or full-ttme faculty. The use of GTAs frees 
faculty to teach upper-level courses, conduct research and/or perform 
service functions such as advising, committee work, etc. 

The use of GTAs may bring some benefits to the basic course 
students, too. Many departments attempt to standardize the basic course 
• to help Insure thai their basic-level cortipetency course Is achieving a 
common set of goals across sections. Using GTAs can aid In such 
standardization since less experienced Instructors under scrutiny may 
make It easier to achieve such standardization than would the use of more 
experienced Instructors with a diverse background and less commonality 
of ideas as to appropriate approaches to the basic course (DeBoer, 1979). 
In addition, the use of GTAs may provide the students with some direct 
benefits. "Teaching assistants are probably more accessible than regular 
faculty and are often more empathetic to students' problems. Although 
GTAs do not have the teaching experience o?-senlor faculty, they many 
times have the Infectious ianthuslasm for their fields characteristic of 
new professionals" (Jackson, 1985, p. 288). 

Benefits from the use of GTAs extend to the GTAs the..<selves, too. 
With the high cost of graduate education, many students could not work for 



graduate degrees witliout some financial aid, preferably a form which will 
not require money to be paid back. "In departments where funded research 
assistantships are limited or nonexistent tlie teaching assistantship 
provides an important vehicle for attracting and supporting graduate 
students" (Jackson, 1985, pp. 289-290). In addition to financial rewards, 
or even necessities, GTAs may benefit personally as well. In the field of 
speech oommunication, many people with graduate degrees will enter 
professions which require some form of human resource development 
(teaching, personnel, consulting, human resource management, etc.). 
Therefore, experience teaching at the college level is an Invaluable way to 
train for a future career. Even if some form of "teaching" will not ba used 
directly in a career, skills learned In such an assignment almost certainly 
will be used: conflict-resolution, organizing messages, managing time, 
audience analysis, etc: (Jackson. 1985). 

With so many benefits associated with using GTAs, it Is not 
surprising that Institutions of higher learning continue to rely on this 
resource. However, there are some problems involved with the use of 
GTAs. Specifically, GTAs may have a lack of credibility, a lack of 
knowledge of content, a lack of teaching skills, and/or a poor attitude 
toward teaching. 

The lack of credibility may be the first obstacle a GTA must 
overcome. Certainly many of us who have served as GTAs can remember at 
least one sour expression often accompanied by an audible sigh when 
students realized on the first day of class that they would have a "grad* 
ass'" as an instr^uctor. There Is little that can be done about this it would 
seem. However, it is possible that few problems in the other areas, 
knowledge, skills, and attitude, may help dispel a negative initial 
perception. 

The lack of experience of many GTAs, especially at the Master's level, 
can provide a group of enihusiastlc teachers but teachers also lacking In 
knowledge. Certainly no amount of enthusiasm and availability will make 
up for a lack of knowledge of the subject matter and/or Instructional 
methods. Some GTAs enter graduate school with only a minor In our field, 
which could mean as few as approximately six courses in speech 
communication; there are even cases where students enter graduate school 
In speech oymmunication with virtually no background in our field but with 
an emphaslsJn a "related" field such as English, psychology, etc. These 
students well may lack much expertise In the subject matter of our field. 

In addition, few of these graduate students may have had any reason 
to consider ways to enhance learning.through a.variety. of.instructional 
techniques much less had any formal training In teaching prior to becoming 
GTAs (DeBoer, 1979). Since such young and Inexperienced teachers may 
enter the classroom with a lower credibility in the eyes of the students 
than would regular faculty members, even small errors may be taken as a 



sign that the students are hot getting quality instruction. Hostility that 
might be created in such a situation could .ax the skills of even an 
experienced teacher; an inexperienced GTA might fail apart. 

Additionally, many GTAs lack skills for effective classroom 
management. Learning how to be consistent with policy yet make needed 
judgment calls, learning how to apply criteria fairly in a grading situation, 
teaming how to diffuse anger and handle cpnflict, leatning how to increase 
classroom interactiori, etc. are ail dependent on more than just cognitive 
knowledge. Applying such knowledge In a real-life situation takes time 
and practice. With many graduate programs lasting only from one to three 
years, time is not something that Is in great supply. 

Lack of knowledge and skills can be compounded by the potential 
negative attitude some GTAs have toward their teaching responsibilities. 
Some GTAs feel that their real job in graduate school is to do well In 
courses and research. This puts teaching in a relatively unimportant 
position and becomes a necessary evil for financial reasons, fulany faculty 
may roinforce this attitude consciously or subconsciously. Whether this 
potentially low placement of teaching in the priority system of a GTA is 
right or wrong is not the issue; what Is Important Is that it could have a 
negative effect on the quality of Instruction In the basic course. 

. Certainly a panacea to overcoming these problems is not in the offing. 
However, a few obvious solutions corhe to mind: screening and 
training/supervision (Baisinger, Peterson, & Spillmah, 1984). First, 
screening potential GTAs could be helpful. While many students may not 
have had direct teaching experience, other activities could have provided 
some parallel situations which could heighten the possibility of some 
skill-building taking place before becoming a GTA: tutoring, being a club 
officer, summer employment, competing in team acHvities, volunteer 
work, etc. could all provide situations somewhat analogous to teaching 
experience. Letters of recommendation can provide useful insights into a 
person's previous record of accomplishments and skills. Even scrutinizing 
transcripts for previous coursev/ork can be helpful. Courses outside of our 
fieW, such as courses in education, psychology, English, etc., may have 
application to our field. 

Screening could provide two benefits to the departme.nt. First, it 
could be used to prioritize students 'or acceptance on assistantships. Of 
course, the usefulness of isuch screening would be dependent on the 
commitment of the faculty to give a priority to those who appear most 
qualified to teach the basic course when deciding on assistantships. Many 
departments may not want the quality of their graduate program to be 
dependerit on this as a major criterion, especially since a lack of related 
experiences, etc. may say nothing at ail about the potential effectiveness 
of a GTA In a classroom. Second, screening of this kind could provide a 
focus for a training program that might take place prior to or concurrent 



with their initial teaching assignment. 

Pei-haps the most important way to begin to solve some of the 
problems discussed is through the second possible answer to the problems 
cited: training and supervision of GTAs. Research has shown a wide 
variety of training techniques used to prepare GTAs for their teaching 
assignments, varying from "hi, here's the text you'll use" (i.e., no training) 
to Intense workshops, courses and even intornships required before and/or 
concurrent with any teaching assignment (DeBoer, 1979; Garland, 1983; 
Kaufman-Everett & Backlund, 1981). Training the GTAs properly before 
they enter the classroom may increase their knowledge of the specific 
subject matter to be taught, provide the variety of teaching techniques 
they need, help them anticipate management problems and create possible 
solutions, etCi Supervisioh of their work while teaching may provide them 
with additional support and continue the learning process. 

With such training and supervision, it could be expected that the GTAs 
might develop a more positive attitude toward their teaching assignment. 
Training and supervision may send a message to the GTA that valuable 
department resources are being devoted to them indicating the importance 
of their role. Also, a poor attitude could result from tension over the 
potential effectiveness of the_GTAs as teachers. Indeed, they may have 
been the students with the sour expressions sometime in their 
undergraduate careers! In a national survey, over one-half of the GTAs felt 
that they were not adequately prepared for college teaching 
(Kaufman-Everett & Backlund, 1981). Certainly, as the GTAs become more 
confident in their abilities and, hopefully, if they are taught by a 
competent and enthusiastic person, the positive atmosphere surrounding 
their training may encourage the development of a positive attitude by the 
GTAs. 

the Use of Undergraduate Teaching Assistants 

While the use of GTAs as classroom instructors has been implemented 
for quite some time, the extensive use of undergraduate teaching 
assistants is relatively new in our field (Lerstrom, 1985). The systematic 
use of UTAs in speech communication probably coincided with an interest 
in using adaptations of Keller's Personalized System of Instruction (PSI) 
in the basic course. Long used in fields such as psychology, mathematics, 
biology, etc. (Bpylan, 1980; Fuss-Reineck & Seller, 1982), the PSI system 
incorporates the use of "student proctors" as one of five integral parts of 
the model. (For more information concerning PSI, see Kelier, 1974; Keller 
& Sherman, 1974, 1982; Sherman, 1974; Sherman, Ruskin, & Semb, 1982.) 
Recently, more researchers have begun to use PSj-based models,, adapted 
to the needs of a performance-oriented course such as the traditional 
basic course in speech communication. (For more information concerning 



some of the applications of PS! in communication courses, see 
Berryman-Fink & Pederson, 1981; Buerkel-Rotlifuss & Yefby, 1982; 
Fuss-Reineck & Seller. 1982; Gray. 1984; Gray. Buerkel-Rotfifuss, & 
Thomas, 1987; Gray, Buerkel-Rottifuss, & Yerby, 1986; Hanisko. Beall, 
Prentice, & Seller, 1982; Hanna & Gibson, 1983; Heun. Heun, & Ratcliff. 
1976; Scott & Young, 1976; Staton-Spicer & Bassett. 1980; and Taylor, 
1986.) 

As with GTAs, the use of UTAs has much to offer our field. Again, the 
health of departments could be enhanced through the use of UTAs. 
Experinrients using UTAs have included expanded class size, with one 
instructor to- a class s|ze that could reach one hundred or more (Baisinger. 
etal., 1984) . The use of UTAs In smaller subgroups, usually with one UTA 
to every five to ten students (Keller & Sherman, 1982, p. 19; Smith & 
Weitzer, 1978, p. 84), allows close contact with students and frees the 
Instructor to deal with individualized problems as needed. The efficient 
use of Instructor time also can free faculty to conduct research, teach 
upper-level courses, and perform services to the department and 
university through advising, committee work, etc. (Baisinger etal., 1984). 
Using undergraduates In such close contact with faculty also Increases the 
feedback faculty get from informed and concerned students regarding the 
effectiveness of the basic course from a student perspective. 

There Is one other benefit to the department that can be realized 
through the use of UTAs. Many majors and minors join departments In our 
fiekJ after working as a UTA (Baisinger et al., 1 984). It seems that the 
close Involvement with the content, the satisfaction of performing at this 
high level of respcnsibility, and the Increased self-esteem that can come 
from such a task has increased the overall excitement such students have 
for the field as a whole. At Central Michigan University (CMU), we have 
experienced an Increased enrollment in our graduate program, too. 
Previously, a few graduate asslstantships were given to graduate students 
In related areas, such as communication disorders and broadcasting. 
Currently, we have more qualified applicants than we have asslstantships. 
Much of this Increased enthusiasm can be traced to the use of our 
urxfergraduates as UTAs In the basic course. Needless to say, this Increase 
In a somewhat experienced pool of potential GTAs makes us beWeve that 
the quality of our basic course cannot help but improve. 

As with the use of GTAs, the basic course students benefit from the 
use of UTAs, too. The UTAs also have the enthusiasm and Interest typical 
of new Instructors. Since they are assigned only a small number of 
students, usually between five and ten, they can concentrate their efforts 
oh these few people. They give more personalized attention to the 
Students and the students get to ask questions, process activities, etc. In 
a small, non-threatening group. Often, these groups remain Intact f jr the 
term/semester, and so the group members develop a support system that 
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Is unlikely to develop in a larger section. 

The UTAs are true peers of the basic course students. Often, they 
have just completed the course themselves within one or two years. 
Therefore, they are empathetic to the needs and frustrations the students 
have about the course. It may be easier for the UTAs to spot problems In 
the making than it Is for an experienced faculty member who may have 
trouble recalling those feelings of intimidation and insecurity so many 
students In the basic course feel. Also, the use of small subgroups means 
that students have the opportunity to participate more frequently; this 
well may encourage students to be prepared by reading, etc. since the 
potential to "hide" In a large group Is lost (Lsistrom, 1985). 

As with the GTAs, the UTAs have a lot to gain from this experience, 
also. The UTAs also gain teaching and/or tutoring experience. This gives 
them an opportunity to function in a responsible position that helps 
develop leadership skills, organizational skills, conflict-management 
skills, etc. (Baislnger e! a!., 1984). UTAs often find that they understand 
the process of communication more, develop better all-around study 
skills, have a greater understanding of the teaching role, have Improved 
academic performance since they become belter critics and evaluators, 
and they learn about themselves and their relationships with others. This 
experience also makes the communication content more clear to them. It 
allows these students to Jearn the material In a different way, since now 
they may have to be able to answer unanticipated questions about It, coach 
students Individually concerning specific applications of the material, etc. 
As with the GTAs, the personal and career benefits to the UTAs are great. 
"Nearly all [uhdergraduatej teaching assistants have experienced a 
satisfying growth in self-confWence and personal trust. Many of the 
assistants will be able to apply what they have learned about teaching, 
leadership, and human relations in their future careers" (Balsinger et al., 
1984, pp. 62-63). 

Of a more pragmatic nature, the UTAs may experience still another 
benefit. Some UTAs receive remuneration for their services. Either 
through work-study funds or departmental or other university funds, 
students may be paid a wage for their time. This can have the advantage 
of keeping the relationship on a professional level just like any other 
employment experience (Lerstrom, 1985). In many cases. It is possible. If 
not mandatory, to get course credit for work as a UTA that may be applied 
toward a major or minor or a degree (Lerstrom, 1985). The enrollment In a 
course gives the students academic credit for this experience and allows 
the department control over the UTA's performance through the formal 
evaluation jprocess called for In any academic course. 

While the use of GTAs has become an accepted part of our field, the 
use of UTAs has been slower In acceptance. Perhaps the monetary benefits 
are not as startling as with the GTAs, perhaps administrators and faculty 
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are more skeptical about the effecliveness of the UTAs in the classroom, 
etc. Whatever the reason or reasons, it would be foolish to think that 
UTAs have nothing to pffer our field given the information just presented. 
However, It also would be foolish to think that there are no problems 
associated with the use of UTAs. Specifically, UTAs may have a lack of 
credibility, a lacktof knowledge of content, a lack of teaching skills, 
and/or a poor attitude tovyard teaching. 

The lack of credibility stated In the section on GTAs applies here, but 
may be heightened. A GTA,at least has the credibility earning at least an 
undergraduiate degree If not a Master's degree brings. The UTA is a peer, 
often the same age or even younger than the student in the basic course. 
Since the students know how little they know about the subject matter. If 
may be difficult for th?m to conceive of the UTA as being much more 
knowledgeable. The UTAs may lack the maturity that Is needed to 
minimize this credil)ility problem. As with any Instructor, the perception 
of an Instructor with a hangover, drinking at a bar, talking to select 
studentSi etc could cause resentment In the classroom. This can only be 
heightened with UTAs. If the UTA Is given some authority In the 
classroom, as In grading, critiquing, giving out participation points, etc., 
students may resem being judged by peers they consider no more 
competent than themselves: 

A lack of knowledge and skills can be a problem, too. It may be 
possible for a student to become a UTA with only the basic course or its 
equivalent as background In the field. Knowledge of the content may be 
limited to.what is In the book and so students may fee) talking with UTAs 
is a waste of their tinis. While many UTAs may not be called on to have 
and use the depth of knowledge the sole Instructor of a class must have, 
such limited knowledge could prevent UTAs from giving the students 
effective direction and helping them apply kieas to new situations. 
Teaching skills also probably are limited. Many UTAs will fiave had no 
formal training In teaching prior to being a UTA. Further, related 
• experlenceii well may be few, especially if the UTA Is not a senior. This 
lack of understanding of the role of an Instructor could present problems, 
such as empathizing loo much with poor performance and problems of 
students and therefore undermine the usefulness and fairness of tests, 
speeches, reductions for lateness, etc. (Salslnger et al., 1984). 

A poor attitude Is the last area that could be problematic. Most UTAs 
are chosen as part of an elective program and therefore are not forced to 
sewas a UTA, so their attitudes are generally positive as they start this 
assignment. However, personal observation over five years has shown that 
these UTAs get frustrated easily when things don't go according to plan, 
tend to judge students as not trying, wasting the UTA's time, etc. when 
failure occurs, and tend to take such failure personally when failure does 
happen. As the semester/term wears on, the excitement can dissipate as 
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problems arise and as their other courses, etc. begin to compete for their 
time. 

As with the GTAs, there are no simple answers to such problems, but, 
once again, potential solutions seems to lie with screening and 
training/supervision (Baisinger et al., 1984; Carroll, 1980). Screening can 
bo undertaken to evaluate a student's preparedness for the task by looking 
atcoursework, related experiences, etc. Since many UTAs are used in 
courses they themselves have taken, performance as a student In that 
course could be a telling sign of competence as could performance in a 
related course, the departmental major or minor and even overall grade 
point average. Recommendations that deal with characteristics 
associated with an effective facilitator, such as good interpersonal skills, 
reliability, desire, etc. could be an Important source of information 
(Uerstrom, 1985). Lastly, since UTAs are easy to contact since they are 
current students, an interview which would allow a person knowledgeable 
atwut the job requirements of a UTA to ask some specific questions about 
attitudes, goals, etc. may be useful In spotting Individuals without the 
desire and commitment to carry through with such a role. 

In addition to screening, training and supervision once again seem to 
be needed. Undergraduate students need the structure and security some 
form of training provides. Stmcture In their role, training, monitoring, 
etc. Is needed to provkle the necessary guidance and supervision the UTAs 
need to function effectively (Baisinger et al.i 1984). 

Summary of InformatlonRBoardlny GTA and UTA use 

The use of GTAs seems to be a part of our field that is essential to 
the well-being of departments and graduate education. Cost-effective 
Instruction In the bask; course, efficient use of faculty time, personal and 
career growth for the GTAs, benefits to the student, etc. all make the use 
of GTAs desirable In the basic course. Similarly, the use of UTAs seems to 
• be an Increasing trend In our field. Cost-effective instruction since class 
sizes can be Increased, more personalized Instruction for students since 
they are assigned to small UTA groups. Increase In department 
majors/minors and even graduate enrollment, personal and career growth 
for the UTAs, benefits to the students, etc. all make the use of UTAs 
desirable In the basic course. The literature as well as five years of 
experimentation with GTAs and UTAs seems to call for ways to integrate 
both GTAs and UTAs to increase the effectiveness of instruction in the 
basic course. Many of the problems associated with the potential 
integration of GTA^ and UTAs can be eased with screening techniques as 
well as effective training and supervision. Yet an extensive use of both 
GTAs and UTAs in the basic course in speech communication was not found 
through the literature review. 
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Some Potential Roadblocks to Integrating GTA9 and UTAs 

It may bo useful to consider why this integration has not occurred. 
First, it may be that much more of this Integration is being dtne but 
ovkJence of this Just does not appear in the literature. Further 
investigation In this area may be useful to the field as a whole. Second, 
assuming that it is not t ding done to any great extent, it may be 
Interestihg to discover why this is so. An exploration into some possible 
reasons gives any department considering the incorporation of both GTAs 
and UTAs some things to ponder. The reasons may have to do with a 
general resistance to change due to a lack of departmental and faculty 
involvement and Interest, a lack of financial commitment to the basic 
course, and/or the lack of expertise and commitment of the basic course 
directors. 

One of the most apparent reasons why the innovative use of GTAs and 
UTAs Is not widespread may have to do with resistance to change in the 
basic course on any'level (Trank, 1985). The basic course consistently has 
been cited as a major factor influencing the health of departments In our 
fleW and, even more startling, it has been said by many that "the basic 
course plays a major role In American education" (p. 89). ^^t this course 
which wields so much power in our field seems to get propwrtionateiy 
little attention. "The faculty In many speech communication departments 
do not see the basic course as a high p.iority item. The lack of 
participation and level of concern, interest, and commitment to other 
areas.can Inhibit faculty Involvement In the baste course" (p. 87). This, in 
turn, "Inhibits meaningful change" (p. 87). Change may require faculty who 
teach in the baste course to rethink their current lesson plans, etc. which 
takes time; time that is hard to find when the faculty may be very 
satisfied.with things the way they are now. 

When faculty and administrators think of change, money usually 
cornes to mind. Certainly finances in higher education are not plentiful 
and, even when funds arj available, faculty are reluctant to channel money 
Into the baste course (Trank, 1985). It may be that any changes that take 
place in *.he near future.need to keep costs to a minimum or, preferably, 
find ways to incorporate change that will be a financial plus to a 
department. The integration of GTAs and UTAs may be able to do just that. 

One of the last reasons why change mtxy be slow to take place has to 
do *' '^h Xhe ifp.iip course directors' expertise. As Trank (1985) states, 
" xjuri^e directors never intended to become basic course.directors. 

9 rtOitdning.m experience and, in some cases, little enthusiasm 
ng the basic course" (p. 88). it is possible that baste course 
>, who may have few specifte qualifications for the job, may not 
have the expeitise to initiate change. Any changes that call for the 
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introduction of and/or major changes in training programs may bo 
extremely difficult for some directors and they may find "a limited corpus 
of published research to turn to for guidance in developing and 
implementing a methods course or supervisory procedures [for graduate 
teachinig assistants]" (Knop & Hefron, 1982, p. 329) and even less for the 
undergraduate teaching assistants since it Is newer to our field. Coupled 
with the lack of interest and involvement of other faculty and 
administrators, basic course directors may be discouraged by the awesome 
task of change,, especially if there seems to be no Immediate rewards from 
colleagues, the jadmlnistratioh, etc. The more immediate rewards of 
tenure and promotion that come fr^^m devoting time and energy to research 
rather ihiari jhstructlonal development may be too enticing to resist. In 
additiori, the lack of expertise of the basic course directors may be known 
to the rest of tfie faculty. This rnay make th^m reluctant to conskier 
major changes Ih'a course they feel Is vital to the welfare of the 
department as a whole by someone who may not be capable of initiating 
and supervising hew rnodclis. 

From this previous research and our own insights into program needs, 
three broad goals emerged for the model that was to develop: 1) the model 
should Incorporate GTAs and UTAs as much as possible given the available 
resources of students and faculty; 2) the model should meet the conditions 
for change outlined In this paper, specifically by trying to overcome the 
potential resistance to change by Increasing the involvement of the 
faculty and administi-ators, being cost-effective, and havirig.a systematic 
structure to help Insure that change would not adversely affect the quality 
of the basic course; and 3) the model should Incorporate screening and 
structured training anci supervision for the GTAs and UTAs that specifies 
clear goals and common skill.*; needed to be an effective GTA or UTA. The 
rest of this paper will describe the attempts of one mid-sized university 
to seek change in the basic course In speech communication by developing 
a model whk:h meets these three broad goals. 

Inteyrating GTAs, UTAs, and Interns: A Model 

The Evolution of instructional Formats 

The basic course in the Department of Speech Ccnmunication and 
Dramatic'Arls at GMU Is a multiple-section hybrW course with a strong 
performf nee emphasis. Apprpximately 1,200 students enroll in the basic 
course, SpA 101 - Introduction to Interpersonal and Public Communication, 
each semeister. The university has an "oral. English" competency 
requirement for graduation; students must receive a C or better In one of 
six courses designated to meet this requirement. The basic course Is the 
main course used to. meet this opmpetency, partly tiecause we can offer 
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many more secilpMS of this coiiN'ss since it pri 
theuseofGTAs. 

CM.U has been using GTAs as Instructors in ttie basic course for many 
years. At;first, ttie GTAs taugtit three sections of the basic course with an 
average class size of 25 in a lecture-recitation format. Each section met 
twice a week with the GTA (or regular faculty member) in charge and the 
entire basic course population met once a week In a mass lecture situation 
conducted by various departmental faculty and even some experienced 
GTAs, Research showed us that the students did not feel that the mass 
lectures were beneficial so a new model was developed. Called the 
self-confeined model,.the class size was Increased tp 33 and each GTA 
was given two section^ to teach instead of three. Since less 
standardization could be assured with the loss of the common mass 
lecture.and since more resporisibility was placed on the GTAs^ the GTA 
training was gradually Increased. The pre-semester training session was 
increased from one week to two weeks. Current student opinion surveys 
and inforrnai discussions show a greater satisfaction with the course by 
the students and Instructors and anecdotal data from the course director 
show fewer prbblemsTwith the new training approach described later. 

At about thi9 time the basic course was undergoing the change just 
described, a new model was being experimented with in speech 
commuhicatioh. The Personalized System of Instruction (PSI) model, 
begun by Fred S. Keller, had been used In education since 1964 (Keller, 
1974). there are five defining cHaracterlstics of this model: 1) mastery 
learning, 2) self-pacing, 3) a stress on the written word, 4) the use of 
student proctors, and 5) the use of lectures to riiotivate rather than to 
supply essehtlaMnfonnatiori (Keller & Sherman, 1982, p. 22). The 
effectiveness of this model as an educational technique has been 
well-documented (Keller, 1974; Keller & Sherman, 1974, 1982; Sherman, 
1974; Sherman, Ruskln, & Lazar, 1978; and Sherman, Ruskin, & Semb, 1982; 
Taveggia, 1976). 

This Instructional format had been considered an effective model 
mostly for courses with little interaction between students and students 
and instructor. Performance courses seemed beyond the scope of this 
instructional format (Fuss-Reineck & Seller, 1982). However, Innovators 
found ways tp modify the riipdei to make many of its characteristics wori< 
In aporfprmanceronentedcpurse (see Berryman-Rnk & Pederson, 1981; 
FussrReineck (& Seller, 1982; Hanlsko, Beall, Prentice, & Seller, 1982; 
Hanna"&"Gibspn;'1 983rHeTiri, Heuri, & Ratcliff, 1976; ScPtt & Young, 1 976; 
Seller, 1982, 1983; Seller & Fuss-Reineck, 1986; Staton-Spicer & Bassett, 
1980; and Taylor, 19G6). 

Based oh sbn^e of this work, a riew model was developed at CMU (for a 
more coitiplete description pf this model and the features of the PSI 
system, see Gray,. Bueri<el-Rothfuss and Yerby, 1986); In this model, called 
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PSI-baised,;!nstructors ta^^^^ classes of 45 to 75 .(GTAs vyere given 
smaller classes fhan regular faculty members). With the increase in class 
size came the introduction of "student proctors" or UTAs.- Undergraduate 
students were recruited to serve as UTAs. The two models were kept as 
close as possible in assignments. Both models took tests over the same 
material. At first, the testing situations were a bit different but the 
current model uses the same system of testing for both models: students 
take four unit tests at the university testing center. The tests are 
repeatable (10 forms of each test are available) within an established 
time frame (usually one month) and a specified level of competency must 
be.met. Various Incentives have been tried to Increase the number of 
times a student takes a test, but the goal Is to strive to achieve a 
minimum grade of 80 on each test. The written assignments and course 
policies are the same. 

the real difference In evaluation lies In the performance aspect of 
the course. In the self-contained sections, students give three speeches; 
the first one is ungraded, the second one is worth 15% of the course grade 
and the th[rd speech Is worth 20% of the course grade. In the PSI-based 
sections, the students also give three speeches. The first two are 
evaluated by two UTAs and must receive at least a B from this evaluation 
or the speeches are repeated; no grade Is recorded from these two 
speeches. The last speech is evaluated by the Instructor and the grade 
received is worth 35% of the course grade. 

Research has shown iis that students In the PSI-based sections 
perform better academically. Increase their self-perceptions of their 
communication competence and the value of the course, and like the course 
bette;than do students In the formerly used lecture-recitation format. 
Whito the newer self-contained format tries '3 incorporate more of the 
PSI based characteristics, cunrent research comparing these two formats 
shows the same result even though the difference between the two 
formats was reduced. The most Important difference between the two 
models comes lii the use of the UTAs (Bueritel-Rothfuss & Yertjy, 1982; 
Gray, 1984, Gray et al., 1986; Gray et al., 1987); no UTAs Were 
incorporated into the self-contained models, partly because of a potential 
lack of qualified UTAs and partly because it was felt that inexperienced 
GTAs may have trouble teaching as well as supervising the UTAs. 

While developing Instructional formats that seemed to keep the 
quafity of the course high andjncreaso the m of GTAs and UTAs, 

attentldn.was given to meetiiig the needs for change previously described: 
increasing the involvement pf the faculty and administrators, being 
cost-effective, arid.having a systematic structure to help insure that 
change would not adversely affect the quality of the basic course . 
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Meeting the Needs for Ch anga 

A necessary feature of this model was faculty/administration 
Involvement. (Please note that throughout this paper, "faculty" refer to 
the faculty members In one of two areas of the department, the 
Interperspnal and public conimunlcatlon area. The other departmental 
faculty are In the theatre and Interpretatlori area and are not Included In 
this research.) This was sought In a few ways. For one thing, the criteria 
for evaluating the basic course director for tenure and promotion was 
assesseid. .The revision that Is how In place calls for using criteria that 
go^s beyond that us(9d by the oth(9r faculty arid Included the performance as 
a basic course director as an Integral component of the evaluation. This 
Immediately placed the role of basic course director In a prominent 
position since It would riiean constant evaluation of the basic course by 
the faculty and administrators as they sought to evaluate the director*s 
Job performance. 

In addition, the basic course director made an effort to. keep faculty 
Inforrned.arid lnvolvedJnideclslonrmaklngabout.the.course. Th^^ 
changes concerning class size, training of GTAs and UTAs, the Introduction 
of new Iristructionaf iormats, etc., the faculty have been apprised of 
proposed changes, and discussions were held to answer questions, hear 
Input, etc. before final revisions were made. One of the Innovations, the 
use of a modified Personalized Systerti of Instruction (PSI) model, caused 
much skepticism on the part of the faculty. However, little real 
opposition to testing the model was voiced, primarily, I would suspect, 
because the basic course director had riiade the faculty an Integral part of 
prevfous changes and iso the trust the faculty felt for the process maae 
experlmentiation non-thfeatening since they knew they would have a 
chance to voice objections again If they felt the new model did not vtoik. 

Another way faculty Input was sought was vyithin the models 
themselves. thePSI-bascd system called for managerial and Instmctlonal 
skills of a mature nature and so faculty Instructors were sought. The 
"converts" to the PSI-based system that resulted from the 
experimentation with this model helped to convince the rest of the faculty 
that the model was an effective one. The ongoing use of faculty In this 
system helps to Insure that Involvement and Interest on the part of the 
faculty is kept high. 

One more way of Involving faculty was used: the training of the 
GTAs and UTAs became more and more Important as each group was given 
more responsibility. Including more faculty In the training process 
seemed to sen^e'two purposes: Include more faculty In the basic course 
and get help with the training pfogfiamis needed. However, just the 
Inclusion of mbre faculty In areas related to the basic course was not 
enough. The use of a new model required the recruitment of faculty who 
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would sge Ms as. a.challeoge and a-vyprthwhile-way to spend their time. 
As Carroll (1980) stated: "Faculty interest and participation are 
absolutely essential if TAs [undergraduate and graduate teaching 
assistants] are to take the program seriously. TAs take their cues from 
their Instructors, advisors, and mentors. They will readily detect a lack 
of faculty participation in training programs and will revise their 
priorities accordingly" (p. 179). The basic course director challenged two 
regular faculty members excited about the prospective benefits of the new 
model to initiate, lead, and evaluate the needed screening and instruction 
of the GTAs and UTAs. Thus the. basic course now Involved more than just 
the director In a key position; the PSI-based mode! instructors and the 
GTA and UTA instructors also had a commitment of time and interest in 
the changes taking place In the basic course. 

The next concern was money. Financially, our department was no 
better off than rnbsl departments fn higher education. A twelve-hour 
teaching k)au,~ committee resporisibilities In the department and 
university, graduate and undergraduate advising, as well as the pressure to 
publish made for a stressful sjtuation for the faculty. Faculty members 
generally wiare satisfied with the way the basic course was taught so any 
changes thatrequired financial commitments were going to be hard to 
justify. However, it was easy to corivlnce tfie department that more 
Integration of the GTAs and UTAs would help the department financially. 
Rrsl of all, the class size for the PSI-based isections taught by regular 
faculty moreihan doubles In size from a traditional 28 to over 65. Thus, 
the department agreed to allow any faculty teaching in the PSI-based 
model to count one section as the equivalent of two sections of course 
load. This cut the classroom contact hours in half and so had an initial 
appeal to faculty searching for ways to find time for research. It also was 
appealing to the department since, even with the doubling of course load, 
the enrollment figure of 65 exceeded the typical 56 students usually 
enrolled In a traditional section. When GTAs are used as instructors in the 
PSI-based format, the enrollment figures stay at the typical 33 or 
increase as high as 42. 

Rnances were Involved In another aspect of the changed model. The 
literature as well as our own feelirigs dictated that effective screening 
and training and supervlsion techniques be employed. Therefore, a course 
was developed called classroom facilitation. This three-credit course 
Included a two-day workshop priorjo entering the classroom as well as 
almost three hours of Instruction per week with a faculty member. The 
course met the heeds for training and supervision mentioned above yet did 
not present a drain on dejsartment finances since the credit-hour 
generation from this course was equal to that of any other typical course 
In the department. If anything, the Ihcrease in majors/minors and 
graduate students experienced, we believe, as a direct result of this new 
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program, made our department an envious one in terms of demand and made 
our^graduate^program more coslTeffectlva since it increased the size of 
pur graduate classes without necessitating the inlcusion of new ones and 
without sacrificing the Intimacy desired of classes at this level. 

The third need for this model, the need for structure to help insure 
effective change by potentially inexperienced and even unqualified basic 
course directors, was not an Issue in our case. The basic course director 
vias capable knd willing to make changes. However, the development of 
the model, once worked out, made for a model that could be copied 
elsewhere even by such inexperienced directors. We also sought to heed 
the advice of previous researchers and provide highly supervised 
experiences with specified goals and skills to aid the inexperienced GTAs 
and UTAs. 

Once we were satisfied that the model would not detract from the 
quality of the basic course^ attention was paid to enhancing the screening 
and the training and supervision of the GTAs and UTAs. 

The Screening and Traini ng and Supervision of GTAs 

Graduate teaching assistants at CMU usually teach two sections oif 
the .basic course per semester. While some asslstantshlps include duties 
as an assistant basic course director, wori< with the fofensics team, etc., 
most of our 15-20 GTAs teach » vo sections of the basic course. This 
course, and every three-credit course in the department, meets for 150 
minutes per week for fifteen weeks with the sixteenth week session being 
a two-hour block of time used for final examinations or a final class 
meeting. The course is a highly standardized course with a common 
syllabus (course policies, attendance, assignments, etc.), text, and student 
handbook. The tests are common to all sections and are taken at the 
university testing center. The GTAs are solely responsible for the 
Instruction and evaluation in their sections. 

The screening of the graduate student applicants has consisted of 
evaluations of transcripts arid letters of recommendation conducted by a 
committee within the department. At this time, academic potential 
weighs the most in the decision for awarding asslstantshlps. The 
Assistant Basic Course Director ususally is one of the more experienced 
GTAs, either having returned for a second year on the Master's program or 
having some teaching experience prior to entering the program, etc., if at 
all possible. This person serves as a liaison person between the other 
GTAs and the director and training instmctor, prepares materials for the 
GTAs' use in the classroom, organizes a complex videotape assignment for 
the course, etc. 

The training and supervision of the GTAs is extensive. The 
preparation starts the summer prior to beginning an assistantship. 
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Prospective GTAs are sent materials to read (the text and instructor's 
nlanyal) and assignments to begin to prepare (a lesson plan, an exercise to 
be led, and a persuasive speech). The students enroll in a three-credit 
course (SpA 795: Seminar: Teaching College Speech) during the first 
semester they are GTAs. This course officially begins two weeks prior to 
the beginning of classes. During that time, the GTAs meet with the faculty 
instructor for approximately 8 1/2 hours a day for five days and for four 
hours on Saturday during the first week; the second week allows for two 
afterhooris off for the GTAs to meet with advisors, to register, etc.. and 
includes an all-daV retreat away from campus to meet with returning 
GTAs and the basic course director and includes an optional gathering one 
evenirig to meet the departmental faculty. This makes a total of 
approximately 87 mandatory hours of instruction during the . two-week 
workshop. Once the semester begins, students continue to meet for 75 
minutes a week as part of this course requirement and they meet an 
additional 75 minutes per week In a staff meeting with all GTAs and the 
basic course director. The texts currently used in this training course are 
the two books used in the basic course which were written by faculty at 
CMU and so fit the specific needs of this basic course (Communication: 
Competencies and Contexts by Buerkel-Rothfuss, Random House, New York, 
1985 and rtahdbook to Accompany Communication : Competencifts and 
Contexts by BUerkel-Rothfuss, Gray, Ryner, and Belj, Morton, Englewood, 
Colprado,1987), the teacher's guide for this text (instructor's Manual to 
Accompany Communfcation: Competencies and Contexts by Gray and 
Buerkel-Flothfuss, Random House, New York, 1985), and Teaching Tips by 
McKeachie (8th edition), D. C. Heath and Company, Lexington, 
Massachusetts, 1986. 

The course is designed to meet six general goals: 
1) to teach GTAs about the basic course requirements, policies, 
expectations, goals, etc. and to outline their role in the basic course; 2) to 
have the GTAs develop and reinforce their general skills in the content 
areas of the course as well as In the area of leadership (e.g., planning and 
leading lessons, leading exercises, leading discussions, using effective 
grouja leadership skills and strategies, monitoring group activities, giving 
constructive feedback, coaching speeches, asking questions, preparing and 
delivering a persuasive speech, writing a complete sentence outline for a 
speech, writing an audience analysis.paper, etc.); 3) to help the GTAs 
discover and use a variety of teaching techniques effectively in their own 
sections (e.g., discussions, exercises; attentiori-getting devices, 
audio-visual materials, etc.); 4) to help the GTAs construct effective 
lesson plans (e.g., has clear goals, gets attention, gives a preview, 
organizes content, defines terms clearly, keeps students active, seeks 
student input, includes ways to check for understanding, summarizes, 
relates to past content and leads into future content, contains 
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administrative details, etc.); 5) to allow GTAs to explore classroom 
maoagemsnt strategies. (e.gj, grade challenges; students not paying 
attehtiori, disruptive students, tate assignments, attendance problems, 
motivatihg students, creating a positive climate, showing respect for 
students, confirming student input, maintaining a friendly attitude while 
not being their personal frierld, etc.); and 6) to build the confidence of the 
GTAs (e.g., by Intensive tutoring In weak areas, discussing concerns to 
mako jhem feel confident they can handle situations that may arise, 
making sure they understand tho course content arid policies before 
entering the course, letting thern practice their skills, reinforcing their 
abilities with positive and constructive feedback, assuring them that the 
training instructor and the baste course director are available for 
consultation at any time, etc.). 

The formal evaluation of the GTAs In this course currently is done 
through the following assignments: 



written lesson plan 20% 
vklebtaped leading of a portion 
"of.the plan including leading 
an exercise 20% 
persuasive speech (videotaped) 10% 
cortiplete sentence outline for speech 
compilation and leading of 

attentlon-getteri; for classroom use 1 0% 

Audience analysis paper 10% 
written lesson plan (must be approved by 

training instructor prior to observation 

in classroom by basic course director) 20% 
participation, attendance, ungraded 
assignments, etc. 10% 

Grades of A-F are given to these assignments. With the exception of 
the oral presentations, students can redo written work to achieve a better 
grade and are enpouraged to do so. While this means considerable more 
worit for the training Instructor, It helps to assure that problem areas get 
strengthened and helps to build GTA confidence once they see that they can 
perfomi at a satisfactory level. Problems spotted through oral 
presentations are handled on a one-to-one basis by conferences, reviewing 
taped speeches, etc. 

The ungraded assignments mentioned include the following: 
1. Students are assigned one area of the text, usually 5-15 pages, for 
which they must become ari "expert." This Is the material their first 
lesson plan Is based on and whicfi serves as the basjs for the videotaped 
mini-teachcng assignment. In addition, they must make a presentation to 
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the class concerning this material. The presentation should Include points 
they .consld9r-!mnor1ant>tq reinforce !n:c!ass(vvhlch ones and^'^^^^ points 
they would leave out (vyhlch ones and why), Ideas for ways to teach the 
materia! (discussion topics, exercises, attention-getters, audlo-visuai 
materials, etc.), and at least one exercise that reinforces the content that 
Is different from the one Jed In the videotaped teaching. 
2; Students must attend a conference with the basic course director after 
the observatipn in the classroom during the semester to discuss the 
observation. 

3. Students must lead a critique session of a peer's persuasive speech. 

In addition to the above evaluation methods, the GTAs are evaluated 
at approximately half-way through the first semester by faculty members 
Individually and then the faculty as a whole. While academic progress is 
the main focus of this evaluation, concerns about teaching. If present,>are 
raised at this time and options for helping the GTA Irriprove are sought. 

the GTAs are formally evaluated at the end of each semester through 
standardized university student opinion surveys and the GTAs are highly 
encouraged to seek Informal feedback from students throughout the 
semester thrbugh^iscussioris arid short forms to be used for ttiGlr own 
personal growth, ^^rom.the beginning of their training, the GTAs are told 
that every effort will be made to help them Improve oh weak areas and 
that removing students from an asslstantship will be done only as a final 
step. If they are willing to work to Improve, the director usually can find 
ways to sfrsngthen weak areas. In the past, GTAs have been asked to work 
Individually with the director and/or training Instructor, watch and 
critique taped speeches, team-teach with a more experienced GTA, etc. To 
make sure that the GTAs know what Is expected of them as a GTA, a 
contract Is reviewed and signed by each GTA detailing all job expectations 
(e.g., honor a dress code, keep a minimum of 5 office hours per week, 
critique and return papers within a reasonable amount of time, etc.). 

The Screening and Trainin g and Supervision of UTAs 

The role of the UTA Is a varied one. Each UTA is assigned to a section 
In the PSI-based model vyhlch Is taught by a regular faculty member or an 
experienced GTA. Within that section, each 'UTA Is assigned further to a 
srriall group, usually of about.seven students. The UTAs serve as coaches 
and fabllitators |n this group. They lead and process exercises, answer 
questlons concernlng the matisrial, give ihdivldual coachlng oh speeches 
and generally give the students help In any way possible. They . are 
expected to try to handle problems that arise on their own even though the 
training Instructor arid other UTAs are available for help In deciding on 
strategies for problem-solving. Of course, problems that mean 
iriterpreting course policy or that require expertise truly outside of the 
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abilities of a UTA are referred to the course instructor. UTAs also plan 
anid fead fesspns for large sections of the class when the instructor and 
son^iG dass members are listening tc t^ 

Since the UTAs perform a vital role in the PSI-based sections, 
recruitment of quality UTAs Is a priority. Careful screening is done by the 
tralning instructor, who Is a regular faculty member. Screening begins in 
the first half of the semester preceding the possible UTA assignment. 
Announcements are made to current basic course students, students in our 
major/minor courses, flyers are sent out to be read to classes with our 
majors and minors, and faculty are enccuraged to approach students 
Individually If they feel he/she would mak^^^ca good UTA. 

Prospective students are asked to IhJerview with the training 
instructor and any possible reservations afe discussed openly with 
candidates. The criteria used for selection Include an overall grade point 
average.(GPA) of 2:5; a GPA of 3.0 in at least six hours of departmental 
courses; completion of the basic course or its equivalent; background in 
departmental courses and/or related activities (e.g;, the forenslcs team, 
Resident Hall advisor, tutpringi etc.); recommendations from faculty 
members attesting to an understanding of basic communication processes, 
interpersonal and public speaking skills, personal qualities such as 
reliable, respipnsible, cortimitted, cooperative, etc.; an Impressicn made in 
the interview'ln terms pf the prevlpusly stated qualities as well as 
maturity, leadership potential, and motivation. Once accepted, the 
students enroll in a three-credit course (IPC 495: Communication 
Facilitation) during the semester they are UTAs. UTAs meet for a two 
half-day wori<shop prior to the beginning of classes. In the approximately 
eight hours of cont^icl time through the wori<shop, the UTAs meet with the 
faculty training instructor for approximately four hour*; a day to go over 
course requirements, their role as UTAs, and general questions they have 
as well as meet with their section instructor so they are prepared to 
attend class the first day. Once the semester begins, students csntlnue to 
' meet for 150 minutes a week as part of this course requirement and they 
usualjy have an additional meeting with their section Instructor. In 
addition, they must attend every class meet! -g of the section to which 
they are assigned. The texts cun-ently used in this training course are the 
two books used in the basic course (Communlcatibn: Competencies and 
£0£llfi2ds by Buerkel-Rbthfuss, Random House, New Yori(, 1985 and 
Handbook to Accompany Communication: Compete ncies and Contexts by 
Buert<el-Rothfuss, Gray, Ryner, and Bell, Morton, Englewood^ 
Colorado,! 887) and The UTA Handbook by Yerby, a packet compiled 
ispecifically for this training course. 

In additipri, students can apply tp serve as a UTA Coordinator once 
they have been a UTA. The UTA Coordinators are chosen by the training 
instructor from the best UTAs. These students take the training course 
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again and^so.'vs as an intern in that course; They teach lessons in the 
training course; interview the UTAs for problems, to assess growth, etc.; 
critique the UTA journal and self-assessment paper to provide feedback to 
the UTAs; provide advice to the UTAs; fill in for UTAs who are ili, where 
possible; and serve as a liaison between the training instructor and the 
UTAs. 

The gerieral goals are virtually the same for the UTAs as for the GTAs. 
Minor differences in the specifics to meet the details of the UTA role and 
the depth qf the instruction to meet the needs and abilities of 
undergraduate students are apparent. The course is designed to meet six 
general goals: 1) to teach UTAs about the basic course requirements, 
policies, expectations, goals, etc. and to outline their role in theibasic 
course: 2) to have the UTAs develop and reinforce their general skills in 
the content areas of the course as well as in the area of leadership (e.g., 
planning and leading lessons, leading exercises, leading discussions, using 
effective group leadership skills and strategies, monitoring group 
activities, giving constructive feedback, coaching speeches, asking 
questions, etc.); 3) to help the UTAs discover and use a variety of teaching 
techniques effectiyely in their own sections (e.g., discussions, exercises, 
audio-visual materials, etc.); 4) to help the UTAs construct effective 
lesson plans (e.g., has clear goals, gets attention, gives a preview, 
organizes content, defines terms cleariy, keeps students active, seeks 
student input, includes ways to check for understanding, summarizes, 
relates to past content and leads into future content, contains 
administrative details, etc.); 5) to allow UTAs to explore classroom 
management strategies (e.g., grade challenges, students not paying 
attention, disruptive students, late assignments, attendance problems, 
motivating students, creating a positive climate, showing respect for 
students, confirming student input, mainta|ning a friendly attitude while 
not being their personal friend, etc.); and 6) to.build the confidence of the 
UTAs (e.g., by intensiye tutoring in vyeak areas, discussing concerns to 
make them feel cbrifiderit they can handle situations that may arise, 
making sure theynnderstand the course content and policies before 
entering the course, letting them practice their skills, reinforcing their 
abilities with positive and constructive feedback, assuring them that the 
training Instructor and the course instructors are available for 
consultation at any time, etc.). 
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The formal evaluation of the UTAs In this course currently is done 
through the following assignments: 



lesson plan #1 (description of lesson 

to be done In their group) 
lesson plan #2 and leading (done In 

tho\lralnlngclass) 

lesson plan #3 (plan to be done In the 

basic course) 
journal and self-assessment paper 

(reflect on reactions, skills, 

suggestions, and learning as a UTA) 
participation 
ungraded assignments 



20% 
20% 

credit/no credit 



20% 



20% 



20% 



Grades of A-F are given to these assignments. Problems spotted 
through oral preser.tatlons are handled on a one-to-one basis by 
conferences, reviewing taped speeches, etc. 

The ungraded assignments mentioned Include the following: 

1 . Students are asked to complete at least one Interview with a UTA 
Assistant Coordinator where personal progress Is assessed, goals are set, 
questions are. answered, etc. 

2. The journals must be turned In twtee prior to formal grading by the 
Instructor; the UTA Coordinators give feedback on the journals during 
these ungradod evaluations. 

Other expectations for the course include the following: 

1 . Read and sign the UTA Contract detailing all job expectations for the 
UTA. 

2. A poor evaluation by the training Instructor or a serious deficiency In 
the performance of a major assignment or In elements of the UTA Contract 
may mean that ths course grade will be lowered. 

3. Students who miss more than three class periods (basic course and 
training course combined), who vtolate the UTA Contract and/or receive 
poor evaluation can expect no better than a D In the course. 

In addition to the above evaluatlori methods, the UTAs are evaluated 
at approximately half-way through the first semester by the course 
Instructors of the section to which they. are assigned. The UTAs are 
formally evaluated at the end of each semester through a question at the 
_.end.of.the.stiandardlzed.unlversity-sludenl opinion surveys used to 
evaluate the course Instructor. In addition, the UTAs are highly 
(9ncouraged to seek Informal feedback from students throughout the 
semester through discussions and short forrris to be used for their own 
personal growth. From the bieglnnlng of their training, the UTAs are told 
that.dvery.effort will be made to help them Improve on weak areas and 
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that removing students from an assignment will be done only as a final 
step, irthey are willing to work to improve, the director usually can find 
jfvays; to. strengtheii weak areas. In the past, UTAs have been asked to work 
Individually with the training Instructor and/or course Instructor, watch 
and critique taped speeches, etc. 

The UTAi Coordinators develop their specific job descriptions as the 
course-progresses and needs and talents surface. In general, they 
currently com^^Iete two formal assignments: a wriUen paper Identifying 
goals for the semester and a journal and self-assessment paper turned In 
at the pnd of the semester. In addition, thoy plan and lead lessons In the 
UTA training course and they complete all or part of (depending on the 
grade they wish to receive) a list of possible job tasks (hoW office hours 
for UTAs, develop resources, etc.); these enter Into the formal evaluation, 
too. The UTA Coordinators meet with the training Instructor weekly 
outside of class and receive a lot of personal feedback about their work 
with the UTAs. 

One major reason for the development of the PSI-based model was In 
response to the exciting changes being discussed In the literature of our 
field concerning the Incorporation of UTAs. The positive rewards of the 
use of UTAs discussed previously (benefits to the UTAs, Increased Interest 
In our major/minor and graduate program, etc.) has been confirmed through 
our own observations of our program. As stated previously, through 
research, we also have cqnflmied that the students In the PSI-based 
sections perform better academk^ally and their self-perceptions 
concerning their overall competence as a communicator Increase more 
than do students In the lecture-recitation or the self-contained sections 
and the students in the PSI-based sections liked the course more. Further, 
formal interviews with students resulted In one major reason for this 
progress in the students' eyes: the use of UTAs (Gray, 1984). The students 
did not feel Jost In the large sections; to the contrary, the small UTA 
groups made the students feel like they got Individualized help and support 
and so they felt the course was Isss Impersonal in the larger sections! 

This belief in the value of the UTAs caused a predicament for the 
director and training staff. A review of the PS! literature made us wary 
about using UTAs with relatively Inexperienced GTAs. The need for strong 
interpersonal and managerial skills of a mature nature made us wonder 
whether we would ever be able to use UTAs In every basic course section 
(e.g., Gallup, 1974; Johnson, 1982; Keller & Sherman, 1982, pp. 42-45; and 
Smith &-Weltzery1978i pp. 77-87); As an lntenm steprwe turned to yet 
another course In place In our currfculum for another type of 
undergraduate teaching assistant: the secondary methods course (SDA 
492: Speech Methods In Secondary School). 



The Screani na and Trairiina and Supervision of Intfirn s 



Enrottment in this course is open to all students . . secondary 
education who major or minor in "speech" (defiried by the state as speech 
communication, theatre arts, and/or broadcasting). This course usually is 

^ taken the winter semester prior to student teaching. Currently, a 

minirnum grade of C Is neederi In this course in order to be eligible to 
student teach. In addition, ths Gbpartment is asked to support or deny 
prospective student teachers before they are placed and performance in 
this coursa Is the m^in focus of this evaluation. Since this is a required 
course for secondary students, no screening can take pJace, However, the 
importance of this course In their education program and the close 
placement of this course to their actual student teaching placement make 
for highly motivated students as a rule. By far, most of the students 
enrolled In this course are undergraduates, but the recent renewal of 
Interest In educatipn'has caused some graduates to return seeking 
secondary certifteation and so a Jew graduate students do enroll In this 
course. Since the primary function, of the course Is as part of an 
undergraduate program In education and the course requirements and 
expectations are geared to that level, the term undergraduate will be used 
in reference to these students. 

The course Is a four-credit course. Students meet with the course 
Instructor for 150 minutes a week. In addition, they are assigtied to serve 
L as an "intem" In a section of the basic course taught by a GTA. They must 

attend all classes of the basic course and they usually meet with their 
assigned GTA once a week. Their broad duties are much like the UTAs': 
they help facilitate exercises, work with students Individually, 
occasionally lead exercises and teach lessons, aid In discussions, critique 
speeches, etc. The difference comes In the scope of their responsibilities. 
The interns are not assigned to any group of students but act as a general 
aki to the GTA and the class as a whole. 

This methods course has been part of our cun-iculum far longer than 
has the PSI-based model. However, with the Increased belief In the 
potential of the use of UTAs, we tried to refocus this course. The general 
goal always has been and remains to help students develop the skiHs and 
understandings necessary to teac^ effectively at the high school luvel. 
However, now more attention was given to make the Interns a more vital 
part of the basic course rather than only using the Internship as a way for 

tojieyelop their general teaching skills, piis required grily two 

smairadjustmenlsr 1 ) making sure that the training was simHar to that 
being done In the GTA and UTA courses so that a commonality of 
philosophies wouW make Integration of any combination of GTA, UTA, and 
Intern possible and 2) encouraging the interns to become a part of the 
Interpersonal climate of the basic course section by meeting with 
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students putside of class as a coach, teaching/leading more in class. 
worklhg:wlth sriiall groups during exercises, etc. In other words, each 
Interri w^s encouraged to become rriore than just an outsider who 
o(X2aslonaily. led a lesson. 

The.text currently used in this training course is a popular high 
school text Person to Person by Galvin and Book, National Textbook 
Company, LlricolhWbodrlllino^^^ In addiliori, interns must have 
access 16 th^ two books used in the basic course ( Communication: 
Cdmbetenci^s and. Coritftxts by Ri mrkftl.Rnthfi iqq, PanHnm House, New York, 
1985 and Handbook to A(x^^^ G ombetenclas and 

fionlfiXlS by BuerH^I^Rpthfuss, Gray,' Ryrier, and Bell, Morton, Englewood, 
Colorad6,1987), this is usually iaccomplished by sharing copies among 
students, borrbvying cppie«" from GtAs, or using.the copies bn reserve for 
this training rourse in our dep^^ iresdurce room. 

The general goals are virtually the same for the UtAs as for the GtAs. 
Minor differences :ln the specifics to meet th& needs of their future role as 
high school teachbrs and the dbpth of the Instruction to meet the needs and 
abilities of undergraduate students serving in the limited capacity of an 
intern are apparent, the course Is designed to meet six general goals: 1) 
tb. teach Intems atx)ut the basiccoiirse requirements, policies, 
expectatibns,;goals, etc. and to outline their role in the bask: course and to 
teach them about developing such requirements, policies, etc. for future 
use in ^ high school; 2), to haVe the ihtems develop and reiriforce their 
general skills in the content areas of the course as well as in the area of 
leadership (e.g., planning and leading lessons, leading exercises, leading 
discussibhs, using effective group leadership skills and strategies, 
:monitoring group activities, giving. constructive feedback, cpaching 
speeches, asking questions, etc.) and to help them see hbw these skills can 
be used in a high school setting; 3) to help the interns diiscpver and use a 
variety of teaching techniques effectively in their own sections (e.g., 
discussions, exercises, audio-visual niaterials, etc.) arid to help them see 
how these techniques may be used in a high school classroom; 4) to help 
the Interris construct effective lesson plans (e.g., has clear gpals, gets 
attentipn^ gives a preview, organizes content, defines temis clearly, keeps 
students active, seeks student input, includes ways to check far 
understanding, summarizes, relates to past content and leads into future 
content, contains administrative details, . etc.), 5) to allow interns to 
explore classi-oom manaigement strategies (e.g., grade challenges, students 
nbt paying attehtibn, disruptive students, late a^ssignments, attendance 
problems,:mbtivat|rig students, creating a positive climate, showing 
respect fbnstudents, confirming student input, mairitaining a friendly 
attitude whiie. not being their personat friend, dealing with spcial issMes 
(e.g,i drugs, pregnancy, etc.), dealing vyith paperwork, etc.), and 6) to build 
the confidence pf the interns (e.g., by interisive tutoring in weak areas, 
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discussing concerns to make them feel confident they can handle 
slluatidiis thit may arise, making sure they understand the course content 
arkJ policjes,.lettihg them practice their skills, reinforcing their abilities 
with positive and constructive feedback, assuring them that the training 
instructor and the course instructors are available for consultation at any 
time, collecting and developing resources for use in the high school 
classroom, etc.). 

The formal evaluatiofi of the interns in this course currently Is done 
tiirough the following assignments: 

work as an intern in the basic course 
written activity plan and leading of 
the exercise 

written plan ahd delivery of a speech 
develop ari activity file 
written lesson plan (3-week unit) for 

use In a high school 
writien assignment (chotee of text 

evaluation, critkiue of a teacher, or 

interview with a teacher or 

administrator) 
partteipation, attendance, 

ungraded assignments 



20% 

10% 
10% 
20% 

20% 

10% 
10% 



Grades of A-F are given to these assignments. With the exception of 
the oral presentatibris and work as an intern, students can redo written 
work to achieve a belter grade and are encouraged to do so. While this 
means considerable more work for the training instructor, it helps to 
assure that problem areas get strengthened and helps to build the interns' 
confkience once they see that they can perform at a satisfactory level. 
Problems spotted through oral presentations are handled on a one-to-one 
basis by conferences, reviewing taped speeches, etc. 

the ungraded assignments mentioned include the following: 

1 . Students are asked to review their thoughts, notes from other courses, 
etc, \n order to kientify some discipline methods for discussion in class; 
each person presents at least one "good kiea" to the class. 

2. Students are asked to fill out iriformal evaluations of their progress, 
their satisfaction with the training course, etc. periodically throughout 
the semester. 

3. Students are asked to try out different types of critique forms for 
speeches in their s.ection of the basic course and report to the class 
regarding their assessment of the various forms. 

Other exp^ctatidris for the course include the following: 
1, Read arid.sign the ihtern Contract detailing all possible job tasks for 
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the Intern. (Please note that, since the Interns come with a wide variety 
of backgrounds, skills, etc. and no screening Is possible, expectations vary 
from Individual to Individual and specific expectations are finalized as 
familiarity with the students on an Individual basis Increases.) This 
contract Is signed by the course instructor (GTA) at the end of the 
sernester verifying the tasks and commenting on the quality of the Intern's 
performance; 

2. Studiants are encouraged to keep at least one office hour per week to 
meet with the students In their section of the basic course for coaching, 
etc. 

In addition to the at>ove evaluation methods, the Interns are evaluated 
at approximately half-way through the first semester by the course 
instructors of the section to which they are assigned. The Intems are 
formally evaluated at the end of each semester by the basic cpune 
Instructor through a verification of the Intern contract as well as a formal 
letter written as a recommendation would be written. In addition, the 
interns are highly encouraged to seek informal feedback from their GTA to 
be used for their own personal growth. As with the GTAs and UTAs, from 
the beginning of their training, the intems are told that every effort will 
be made to help them improve on weak areas and that rempylng..students 
from an asslgnrrient will be done only as a final step. If they are willing to 
work to improve, the training Instructor usually can find ways to 
strengthen weak areas; In the past, intems have been asked to work 
IndlvWually with the training instructor and/or course instructor, watch 
and critique taped speeches, etc. 

Summary and a Future Model 

When assessing the model we are currently using, we are satisfied 
with It's effectiveness. We have integrated GTAs, UTAs and interns Into 
our basic course and research implies that the students are learning more 
and are more satisfies with this Integration. The department is satisfied 
with their involvement,,the cpst-effectlveness of the model and they are 
satisfied that the quality of instruction has improved overall with this 
structured program. The screening and training and supervision of the 
GTAs, UTAs and intems is lengthy and seems to be working. However, even 
though the three broad goals set for this project were met to a 
satisfactory level, more change is indicated, the development of better 
screening devices are being sought, ways to evaluate the performance of 
the GTAs, UTAs and Interns are being compiled and created and. most of 
all, vyays to integrate UTAs into more sections is biding devised. 

In the Winter semester of 19881 we will try another model in the 
basic course. This model will incorporate UTAs into many of the 
GTA-taught sectlons. The plan is to use three UTAs per section, which 



\?f6uld;mean assigning 11 students to each UTA. In course sections where 
there are no UTAs, either because of a lack of UTAs or preference of the 
OtAs sjhce.participatibn will be voluntary for thti GTAs, Interns will be 
assigned. 

Hopefully, there will be some advantages to the GTAs. The use of 
UTAs and interns may help to compensate for the lack of experience and 
confidence of the GTAs by haying other authority figures to share Ideas 
with. More UTAs and interns In a sectlon.shbuld provide the GTA with 
more freedorh since thie UTAs and iritefns would teach some lessons, lead 
some exercises^ tutor students, etc.; this extra time could be spent In 
course plannmg, meeting wjth students, etc. The GTAs also should develop 
skills that will be useful to them In future careers, such as in 
organization,. management and supervision because of their role as 
overseers of the UTAs and iriterns. 

The UTAs and interns shouki benefit, too. They will have an 
opportunity to work as a colleague in. a peer-teaching environment. Since 
worklng.with a GTA instead of a regular faculty member as an authority 
figure may be less threatening,t them, the UTAs and interns may take on 
rnore responsibility and take more risks in such an environment. They also 
may dwelop the ability to work In ateam situation. It is possible that the 
UTAs and interns may be motivated to further their education In graduate 
school as they may view the GTA as a positive role model to emulate. 

In addition, the basic course students may benefit for this new model. 
More peer tutors may be useful to theni as a nonthreatening way to seek 
coaching, have questions answered, etc. The use of UTAs and interns may 
help to develop a more positive classroom climate since more indivklual 
attenfibn will be possible. The students may enjoy the potentially high 
level of.enthusiasm.new teachers.bring to their,roles, feelvalidated by 
the empathy the UTAs and interns can show since they are true peers of 
the students, and learn more in the course since their chances to 
parficipate are higher vyith the use of smaller subgroups. 

The use of moi-e UTAs and Interns in this, new model is not without 
potential problems. The lack of admiriistrative, managerial, supervisory, 
and problem-solving skills of the GTAs could be problematic. It is 
possible that the close relationship between GTAs, UTAs, and interns could 
cause a cdmpetitlve climate among the auttiority figures whk:h couki make 
for ari uncpnfiifortable classroom atmosphere, Further, the potential lack of 
flexibility.pften seen in inexperienced teachers could make the use of so 
many authojrity figures an ineffective combination. 

H6weyer,.eyen wjth the potential problems outlined, we feel 
compejled by the researc|i done by ourselves and others to try to integrate 
GTAs, IJT^, and iriterns as much as possible. The problems described may 
be overcome by the same criteria we have applied all along: careful 
screening and sb-uctUred training arid supervision. In addition, we plan to 
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heed the advice of many researchers in the field of teaching assistant 
tralnlng and continue to explore the effects of our changes through 
systematic research (Bray & Howard, 1980; Carroll, 1980; Sharp. 1981). 
Fjnding and creating ways to assess the academic impact of changes In the 
model, ways to assess the effects of the changes on satisfaction, 
self-perceptipns of rommunication abilities, etc. and trying to develop 
vvays to identify the.skill levels of GTAs, UTAs, and interns so that 
training can be tailored to a "personalized" course of action all will be 
continued. The potential benefits anticipated from Integrating GTAs, 
UTAs, and interns ai'e top exciting to ignore. We owe It to our 
departments, to bur basic course directors, to our faculty, to our graduate 
and undergraduate students and, perhaps most importantly, to our basic 
course students to seek changes in the bask: course in speech 
communication that will maximize the effectiveness of this ail-important 
course. 



/ 
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